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of pregnancy, for it enhances the production of living litters and
the survival of the young.
Diagnosis. The extensive distribution of Sal. typhimurium
among animals necessitates the use of specific antisera for correct
identification, although the organism is identified in a general way
by biochemical reactions. Agglutinins are formed during the prog-
ress of the natural disease and may be used for diagnosis.
Salmonella abortivoequinet
Synonyms and History. Bacillus abortivus equinus, Bacillus
abortus equi, Bacterium abortum-equi, Salmonella abortus-equi.
In 1893, Smith and Kilborne isolated a Gram-negative rod from
mares which had aborted. Lignieres, in 1905, reported finding a
bacillus belonging to this group in aborting mares and in cows in
France and Argentina. In 1912, Good, in Kentucky, described an
organism which was associated with equine abortion; subsequently,
in 1913, he proposed the name Bacillus abortivus equinus. Good
and Smith, in 1916, published a complete literature summary and
a description of the disease and of the organism.
Distribution and Transmission. This organism was introduced,
apparently, into the United States in 1886, and first made its appear-
ance in states of the Mississippi Valley from which it has spread to
numerous other states. Abortion in mares, caused by this organism,
is not considered to be prevalent, although sporadic cases do appear.
Unfortunately, many of the cases are not studied bacteriologically;
consequently, the exact distribution of the organism is not known.
The organism is thought by some to be transmitted by an in-
fected stallion; however, the short incubation period of the disease
and experimental infection of pregnant mares by feeding cultures
of the organism, have emphasized the fact that the organism is
obtained by the ingestion of infected feed, such as grass, from con-
taminated pastures.
Morphology and Staining. It is typical of the group.
Growth Requirements and Characteristics. The organism is
aerobic and facultatively anaerobic and grows abundantly on com-
mon laboratory media.
Colonies of the organism on an agar plate are small, round,
slightly elevated, glistening colonies which become finely granular
in structure as they age. Older colonies are dry and membranous,
and entire colonies can be pushed along the surface of the agar or
lifted from it with the inoculating needle. These colonies are irre-
gular and appear like rosettes with a wrinkled surface.
On the agar slant, growth is dull and parchment-like, develop-
ing thin wrinkles close to the water in the bottom of the tube as well
as a thin pellicle on the water itself.
In broth a uniform turbidity develops in 24 hours.   Cultures